CHAPTER V.
The Stns and the Reformation.

A TRUE history of the social and religious up-
heaval which Englishmen call the Reformation
yet remains to be written, but one of its most clearly
defined phases Is that of a revolt against symbolism
and allegory of every kind, a revolt against permanent
and natural human instincts. If the Reformers were
often sincere and loyal souls, ready to die for an idea
In which they believed, whether it were right or
wrong, they were often, too, utterly Ignorant people
In conflict with ideas they did not understand. They
were not lovers of liberty, though their principles
made for it, and they gave no liberty to any who
thought otherwise than they did. Their intellectual
vision was narrower, their religious philosophy less
human, and their imaginative outlook coarser and
more crude in all its conceptions than that of the re-
ligion whose teaching they repudiated, and whose
wholesome solid social life they overthrew. A bitter
intolerance was the dominant spirit of the time, and
the Reformers often represented that spirit in its
lowest and most unlovely form. Religious differences
converted neighbours and relatives into spies on each
others' actions. John Foxe records how the charming
pages of the "Kalendar of Shepherds" were made by